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SHAKESPEARE’S EDUCATION.* 


[HE chief argument of the believers in the Baconian theory 
is, that while Shakespeare was a man of little or no liter- 
ary culture, and had passed his youth in common labor, 
His companions unlettered, rude, and shallow ; 

His hours filled up with riots, banquets, sports ; 

And never noted in him any study, 

Any retirement, any sequestration 

From open haunts and popularity, 
Bacon was from his earliest years the child of culture, the recipient of 
the best training of his day, the companion of princes, statesmen, schol- 
ars, and refined people, and a thinker and student all his life; and 
that none but a man of this stamp could have composed the plays 
which go under Shakespeare’s name. Lord Bacon was, as they claim 
him to be,aman of wonderful powersand vast learning. Butsuch peo- 
ple seem to be unaware of the fact, that some of the finest minds the 
world ever saw grew to maturity and worked most of their wonders 
without having received any special training, without being endowed 
with any extraordinary culture, and without having had the advan- 
tage of any society beyond the commonest ; and that some of the finest 
productions, in art and literature, thet the world possesses, are the 
work of men who spent their lives amid rude and unlettered compan- 


*From advance sheets of “William Shakespeare Portrayed by Himself.” A Revelation for 
the Poet in the Career and Character of one of his own Dramatic Heroes. By Robert 
Waters, author of a ‘‘Life of William Cobbett,” etc. Through courtesy of the pub- 
lishers, The Worthington Company, New York. 
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ions. Bunyan, who wrote the finest allegory produced in 2000 years, 
and whose style as a writer is unsurpassed for force, beauty, and sim- 
plicity, was a common tinker, whose associates were tinkers, tapsters, 
bell-ringers, soldiers, and puritanical ranters, and who had learned 
little more than to read the English Bible; Burns, the first and finest 
poet of Scotland, whose works are read and admired by the whole ciy- 
ilized world, was a common laboring peasant, up to his knees in dirt 
and manure till his twenty-eighth year, with hardly any schooling to 
speak of, and with none but cattle, carters, and country bumpkins for 
companions ; Lincoln, the first and foremost of American statesmen, 
whose speeches in the campaign against Douglas and whose address 
at Gettysburg will stand comparison with the best utterances of our 
most polished orators, was born in a log-cabin in the wild West and 
bred as a common rail-splitter and boatman. What education these 
men had, they got, like every man of real power, by self-exertion, by 
their own quiet, unaided efforts. No man, not even the college-grad- 
uate, acquires through the teaching of others the power which makes 
him what he is; no man ever acquires any real mental power except 
by his own efforts; and no man ever attained distinction in art or lit- 
erature except by what he taught himself. It is only when the schol- 
ar has broken away from his teachers and begun to teach himself that 
he commences to gain power ; it is only when his mind begins to work 
of its own accord that it commences to expand into independent activ- 
ity. Not scholastic nor literary lore ; not intellectual training nor for- 
eign travel; not the companionship of princes nor of refined and cul- 
tured people; none of these things supplies the Promethean spark 
which enables the poet to work his wonders ;—it is something finer, 
nobler, rarer than any or all of these things; it is that divine essence 
which we call genius, that intellectual light which comes from God 
through nature, which shines steadily or fitfully in the peasant as in 
the prince, and which all other things may aid, but which none can 
create. 

Let me give one or two more examples. Here is our most famous 
and perhaps most highly admired American orator, Patrick Henry, 
who spent nearly all his time, till his fortieth year, in fishing and 
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hunting in the rivers and woods of Virginia, becoming familiar with 
nature and man in their wildest state, and caring almost as little for 
books as the aborigines with whom he associated. He was literally a 
denizen of the woods most of his life, and never took a book in hand 
except when compelled to do so. It was in this free and independent 
way of living that he acquired that passionate love of liberty for which 
he was afterwards distinguished, and which he so eloquently expressed 
in his famous speech against George III. He had been at one timea 
store-keeper, at another, according to Jefferson, a bar-keeper, at an- 
other a student at law; and when he presented himself before the ex- 
aminers to secure his license to practice, he was found to be so defic- 
ient in legal knowledge that it was only by special favor that he ob- 
tained his license; and yet, when the Revolutionary war broke out, 
and duty summoned him to action, he suddenly burst upon the world 
as an orator of the first rank, a man of remarkable power, whose 
speeches annihilated all opposition and determined the fate of the na- 
tion in a great crisis ; a man who stood head and shoulders above all 
the learned and college-bred men by whom he was surrounded. 

Here is Charles James Fox, one of the ablest of English statesmen 
and most eloquent of English orators, of whom Sir Philip Francis, 
who knew him well, made this remarkable statement: “They know 
nothing of Mr. Fox who think that he is what is commonly called well 
educated. I know that he was directly or very nearly the reverse, 
His mind educated itself; not by early study or instruction, but by 
active listening and rapid apprehension. He said so himself in the 
House of Commons when he and Mr. Burke parted—([that he had 
learned more from the conversation of Mr. Burke than from all the 
books he had ever read]. His powerful understanding grew like a 
forest oak, not by cultivation, but by neglect.” 

“Grew by neglect!” what an expression! It seems to hit the 
mark exactly, not only with regard to the great orator, but with re- 
gard to the great dramatist. or if the mind of the English states- 
man and orator could grow by neglect, why not that of his great coun- 
tryman, the all-observing and all-absorbing Shakespeare? Who does 
not know,that there are certain plants which flourish best when free 
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from all restraint? and who has not heard of men and women who 
declared they prospered best when entirely free from the restraints 
and restrictions of the pedagogue and the ferule? “ His powerful 
understanding grew like a forest oak, not by cultivation, but by ne- 
glect.” I thank thee, Sir Philip, for that word; it is an inspiration 
of genius, revealing the true nature of genius: it is Junius describing 
Fox. Probably no words could better characterize Shakespeare’s 
education, which, poor as it may seem to the Baconians, was far bet- 
ter for him than having his head stuffed with Greek particles and 
Latin roots. Classical training might have spoiled him, as it has 
spoiled many a man before and since: it might have squeezed nature 
out of him, and moulded him into one of those stiff, formal, pedantic 
writers of classical poetry that were so common in his day and are not 
unknown in ours. As it was, he painted English men and manners 
.in English words and in English ways; he represented his country- 
men in the language and in the manner of his countrymen ; he spoke 
like the common people and thought like the most cultured, and had 


he received a Greek and Latin training, he might have given all his 
thoughts a Greek and Latin tinge, and written no better than the rest 
of the learned dramatic tribe. 

Here is the French Shakespeare, Moliére, the man who, of all 
French writers, has most truly observed and painted human nature— 
this man was brought up to his father’s trade, that of a fripier, or 
mender of old clothes. Like Burns’s mother, he could 


‘“‘Gar auld claes look amaist as weel’s the new ;”’ 
and doubtless his early training served him in good stead in his later 
occupation as playwright and stage-manager. Jt was not until one 
eventful night in his fifteenth year, when a kinsman brought him to 
see a comedy acted at the Hotel de Bourgogne, that he conceived a 
desire for “something better than he had known,” something fitter 
for him than mending and refashioning old clothes; and a burning 
thirst for knowledge took possession of him. He longed for an oppor- 
tunity to cultivate his mind, to “ unroll the ample page of knowledge, 
rich with the spoils of time ;” and he succeeded, much against the will 
of his father, in gaining admission to a Jesuit college. But it is well 
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known that a man who is thus suddenly awakened to the import- 
ance and beauty of knowledge, and starving for the want of it, will 
get an education in spite of poverty or riches, danger or difficulty, in 
spite of the arbitrary rules of pedants, or the dull formalism of profes- 
sors; and nobody imagines that Moliére became what he was through 
the training of schoolmasters. ’Tis true, O worshipper of Greek-and- 
Latin culture! this man Moliére, the greatest of all French writers, 
did learn to clean, mend, and alter old clothes, as a means of earning 
his bread! Although Shakespeare was the son of a wool-comber, and 
is said to have worked at his father’s trade, he suffered no humiliation 
thereby, any more than Moliére, nor rendered himself less capable of 
intellectual exertion. A certain amount of manual labor is, in fact, 
favorable to intellectual exertion. What an honor and what an en- 
couragement to the hardy sons of toil, to think that the two greatest 
dramatic poets of the two greatest European nations should belong to 
their guild! 

The great power of genius, the great achievements of genius, come, 
not from the study of books, but from personal observation and silent 
reflection. There are many men of eminence who have openly de- 
clared, that their college training was worse than useless; that it was 
nothing but a hindrance to their mental development (for there are 
very few real teachers in the world); that they had to unlearn most 
of what they had learned at college; and that their real training began 
only after leaving college. It was intercourse with the world that did 
for them what their teachers were unable to do: it was personal ex- 
perience among men that awoke in them a thirst for knowledge and a 
determination to study for themselves. “TI learned nothing at college,” 
says Voltaire, “but Latin and nonsense.” “Iam sorry that I ever 
was sent to college,” says Ralph Bernal Osborne, the brilliant parlia- 
mentary orator, “for I learned nothing there but vices and bad hab- 
its.” “Tt is good to go through college,” says Emerson, to see how 
little there is in it ;” and Hazlitt boldly maintains that “any man who 
has passed through the regular gradations of a classical education, and 
is not made a fool by it, may consider himself as having had a narrow 
escape.” . . . It makes no matter how a man gets an education, 
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provided he gets it ; and some get it out of school much better than in 
it. . . . “In youth,” says Walter Bagehot, “the real plastic en- 
ergy is not in tutors, or lectures, or in books, ‘ got up ;’? but in Homer 
and Plutarch ; in the books that all read because all like; in what all 
talk of because all.are interested ; or in the argumentative walk and 
disputatious lounge; in the impact of young thought upon young 
thought, of fresh thought on fresh thought; of hot thought on not 
thought ; in mirth and refutation, in ridicule and laughter ; for these 
are the free play of the natural mind ;” and these form the most mind- 
quickening and thought-stirring exercises that the student can engage 
in. That is why the teacher who instructs without book, who em- 
ploys his own language instead of that of the book, is so much more 
successful than the word-cramming pedagogue. 

In Shakespeare’s time, the world was alive with discussion ; the 
human mind, after a sleep of nearly a thousand years had awakened 
to a love of knowledge, and had begun in earnest to discuss philosophy, 
religion, politics, and natural science. Printing, the Reformation, 
and the discoveries in America and India had set men thinking and 
whetted their appetite for knowledge ; and wherever two or three were 
gathered together, there was a school of thought ; there was a college 
and. a training school for genius. This was the living school in which 
Shakespeare was educated. 


RoBERT WATERS. 














ON SHAKESPEARE’S ROMEO AND JULIET. 


IHE earliest editions of Romeo and Juliet are the four quartos 
Ya issued respectively in 1597, 1599,,1609, and one undated. 
4 The first occupies seventy-three pages made up openly, 
with type ornaments introduced in various places. The 
second and third occupy eighty-seven pages closely made up, and the 
undated edition occupies eighty-five pages. The text from which the 
edition of 1599 was obtained is the last, as far as has come down 
to us, to which Shakespeare has put his hand, and from which all 
others proceed. The edition of 1609 is a reprint of 1599 with some 
variations of spelling. The folio follows’ 1609, with a number of 
alterations and omissions of words and phrases, some of which make 
the metre halt and some the sense. The undated copy contains some 
corrections, but generally follows the preceding. Thus it is clear that 
any proper text of the play should be founded on the edition of 1599, 
using the others for necessary corrections. 

By putting together some of the readings, it will be seen how 
curiously incompetent the issuers were (it is not possible to give the 
punctuation), and how they misunderstood their author. 

Civil with the maids—cruell (fol. civill); washing blow—swashing (fol. 
washing); pursued my honor—humor (fol. honour) ; our farther pleasure— 
fathers (fol. fathers) ; sad hopes—hours; without Jawes—eyes; fresh female 
buds in first quarto, all the others, including folio, fennell ; the first quarto 
has the curious mistake: stand high lone (alone, evidently misheard;) the 
three quartos and folio have houre for honor twice (first quarto correct ;) 
chaos of well-seeming forms—well-seeing (fol. seeing) ; first quarto, early 
maried—all the others made ; I am done—dum—dun (fol. done) ; the Queen — 
Mab speech is unassigned poetry in the first quarto, in the others prose, 
with the jumble at the end, and the important introductory question—“ Ben. 
Queen Mab, what’s she?’’ is omitted, and is so printed in modern editions ; 
like lamps by day—first quarto; the others, lights (this absurdity is also in 
modern editions) ; first quarto, right wits, all the others fine, probably a 
mistake for five ; steerage of my course . . . saile—stirrage . . . sute—fute 
(fol. sute) ; first quarto‘ ‘‘ What’s this, what’s that? ’—three ~~, What’s 
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tis, whats tis?’’ showing that nonsense was no impediment ; distilled liquor 
—distilling. In the Decameron (G. 3, n. 8), the appearance of death is 
produced by a powder dropt into cloudy wine. The effect lasted three 
days; pronounce but love and dove—provaunt . . . day—pronounce 
die (fol. provaunt, but love and day). 


Hereabouts two lines are designedly omitted on the ground of 
indecency. This seems very unnecessary prudery, as not one in a 
thousand would understand the allusions, unless directed thereto by a 
note. If the passage stood alone, it might be different; but Mercutio’s 
speeches are rather free, and some much easier to be understood. 
Anyhow, the same matter, but plainer, is to be found in Chaucer's 
Prologue to The Reeve’s Tale. Montaigne’s dictum, to accept the 


good sense and ignore the bad, should be followed in these cases. To 
continue :— 


First quarto, cunning to be strange, the others coying ; madame—my 
neece—my deere (fol. neece); fier eyed fury in first quarto, fier and furies 
all the others ; his agill arme—aged (fol. aged) ; first quarto, hates pro- 
ceeding, all the others hearts ; dimme (pie-word), saint—damned (fol. 
dimme) ; first quarto, that lives in thee, the others, thy life lies (fol. lies) ; 
nobly trained—liard (pie-word); allied (fol. allied); experien’st time. 
There is no sense in this: it should be ‘‘lore;’’ chaples sculls—chapels— 
chappels—chapless (fol. chappels); too many ashes—too paly (fol. to 
many) ; good father—good faith. This is rather important, as there is the 
same misprint in Othel/o, where in the folio and modern editions Desde- 
mona is.absurdly made to ask her father (who is in Venice), to shroud 
her. Itis correctin the quarto. Defie my starres—denie you (fol. denie) ; 
in first quarto, ew-tree, all the others young. 


The following in a first edition might be passed as mere literals, 
but being copied are very bad mistakes indeed. 


Horatio—Hora (for Mercutio) ; 07 save, donne and her—more hoarse 
then. .. . The word “mine” appears in the first quarto. It has dropt 
out in 1599, and has been so copied in all the other editions including the’ 
folio. Dead man in his. . . . This word also dropt out in 1599, and has 
been followed in 1609. It is ‘‘shroud” in the undated quarto ; in the folio 
it is ‘‘ grave,” which is a repetition of the word at the end of the preceding 
line. Nothing could possibly show clearer than the repetition of these 
accidents the sequence of copying. The long double, ‘‘gray-eyd morn” 
is in 1599, and is continued in 1609 and the folio, and the same is the case 
with the repeated four lines that make Romeo die twice ; they are not in 
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the undated copy. Past care (cure in 1597); stay thyself; O if I walke 
(wake) ; confusions, care lives; starveth in thine eyes; pray thy poverty 
with forty ducats: (modern editors! are not ashamed to repeat this blun- 
der) ; stay the frier too too. (This printer’s double is in three quartos.) 
The edition of 1599 has ‘‘ tell me not of feare’’—1609, off eare—the folio, of 
care. Thus the simple accident of letters standing wide was a sufficient 
‘scare.’ The following are from the quartos: flowdin, foote and baudie 
(body), angerer, moneth of outrage, raie (?) 

In addition, there are a number of places where the names of 
speakers are omitted, confused, or wrongly given. The omission of 
the Prologue in the folio is probably the oversight of the scribe who 
copied for it, as it would be necessary for the actors, and it is not of a 
kind printers would be liable to make. 

‘The above are sufficient to show that the reverence attached to the 
folio is entirely misplaced. It should be criticized by the same rules 
as other books, more especially those which have not been copied 
directly from their author’s manuscripts. 

It may seem useful to mention that though the names Montecchi 
and Cappelletti (pl.) are mentioned in the Purgatorio, they have no 
reference to Romeo and Juliet. Dante does not even say that they 
were of Verona, though the commentators do, and that they were 
both of the party of the Ghibelines. 


GEORGE GOULD. 
25 Marine Street, Bermondsey, London. 


THE SHAKESPEARE-CAMPION PARALLELISM. 


Ina note to Title 365 (Recent Bacon-Shakespeare Literature, in 
Shakespeariana for May) relating to the Shakespeare-Campion Par- 
allelism, the compiler expressed the opinion that as Campion’s His- 
tory of Ireland was first printed in 1633, while Henry VIII. was 
included in the First Folio ten years earlier, that some editor of 
Campion revised and improved the history from the play. But it 
seems we were mistaken. 

After the article had gone to press, we received from Father 
O’Carroll of the University College, Dublin, a letter in which he 
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explains that the passage in question was first printed in Holinshead, 
and was supplied to Holinshead by Richard Stanihurst, the friend of 
Campion. He also sends a copy of his pamphlet: Inaugural 
address delivered before the Clongowes Wood College Historical Debating 
Society, Session of 1874-5, by the President of the Society, Rev. J. 
J. O’'Carro.1, 8. J. In this, pages 15 to 25 are devoted to a dis- 
cussion of this passage as having been copied by Shakespeare from 
Campion. 

Subsequently we received from Rev. John Morris, 8. J., of Stony- 
hurst College, a letter dated from London with a very interesting 
account of his researches in the British Museum, to enable him to 
answer our inquiry on this subject. He says: 

“T first asked for Vitellius F. ix., one of the Cottonian MSS. with 
its upper edges burnt in the Cottonian fire. Tanner says that this is 
the manuscript from which Sir James Ware printed the 1633 edition 
of Blessed Edmond Campion’s History of Ireland. There at fol. 132 
I found the passage : 

“ At their girds the Councell wold have smiled and they durst, but 
each man bit his lippe and held his countenance, for howsoever some 
of them enclyned to the Butler, they hated all the Cardynall, a man 
undoubtedlie borne to honour, I think some prince’s bastarde, no 
Butcher’s sonne [fol. 132 burnt away] . . . his bodie, loftie to his 
enemies... nor happie till his overthrow. Therein he showed 
suche moderation and ended so perfectlie, that the hower of his deathe 
did him more honour than all the pomp of his life passed.” 

Father Morris explains that the passage is also found in Holins- 
head’s History of England, ed. 1577, vol. ii, p. 1556, and in the 
second edition, that of 1856, in vol. iii, p. 917, (both are black-letter). 
In the modern quarto edition, 1808, the reference is, vol. iii, p. 599. 
He adds: “Edmund Campion’s words were printed in 1577 and 
again in 1586, and that in a book with which Shakespeare was 
familiar.” 

In a pamphlet which accompanies his letter: Blessed Edmund 
Campion at Douay. By Father Joun Morais, 8. J., London, 1887, 
pp. 17, it isexplained in a note on page 3 that Holinshead got the 
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History from “one Reginald Wolfe, late printer to the Queen’s 
Majesty whose hap it was to light upon a copy of it; and he gave it 
to Richard Stanihurst. 

W. H. Wyman. 


A School of Shakespeare. 


For his bounty, 
There was no winter in’t; an autumn ’twas 
That grew the more by reaping, 
—Antony & Cleopatra, V, ii, 86. 


HENRY VI AND RICHARD III. 


“WHE three parts of Henry VI and Richard III occupy the 

ay| greater part of the fifteenth century and end with what is 
practically the beginning of modern times as opposed to 

~ the middle ages. It would almost seem, while reading 

either Shakespeare’s plays or the more prosaic history of the period, 
that the populations must have been well-nigh swept away by that 
fierce tide of war. But, as matter of fact, we find that the people of 
England have prospered, and that it was the representatives of feudal- 
ism—barons and retainers—who, in order to make room for the new 
order of things, were conveniently dispatching one another out of the 
‘way of the great body of humanity held in thraldom beneath and 
around them ; and, as the people began to be more conscious of them- 
selves, the spread of ideas became both more necessary and better 
understood, and, first, the” people demanded and yielded to a central- 
ized government. Says Guizot: “When the fourteenth century had 
expired, Europe entered naturally and as if by instinct, into the paths. 
of centralization. It is-the characteristic of the fifteenth century that 
it constantly tended to this result ; that it endeavored to create general 
interests and general ideas, to raise the minds of men to more enlarged 
views, and to create, in short, what had not till then existed on a great 
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scale—nations and governments” (p. 230). In France, Joan of Are 
shows the formation of the French people and of the popular spirit, 
She “sprang from among the people: it was by the sentiments, the 
religious belief, the passions of the people, that she was inspired and 
supported, She was looked upon with mistrust, with ridicule, with 
enmity, even by the nobles of the court and the leaders of the army, 
but she always had the soldiers and the people on her side. It was the 
peasants of Lorraine who sent her to succor the citizens of Orleans, 
No event could show in a stronger light the popular character of that 
war and the feeling with which the whole country engaged in it. 
Thus the nationality of France began to be formed.” (Jbid., p. 282.) 
If we pass now from Joan of Arc, in 1431, to the end of the reign of 
Louis XI, in 1483, we find the government and the people, a standing 
army to support the government, a general tax to support the army, 
the method of governing by intellectual means, by policy, rather than 
by brute force, and the creation and administration of general laws. 
But the government was a despotism. 

So in England: we pass from the recognition of themselves by yeo- 
men and tradesmen in Cade’s rebellion, in 1450, to the general laws 
of Richard III and Henry VII. Says Green: “In 1450 the pro- 
gramme of the Commons was now not social, but political. The 
complaint calls for administrative and economical reforms, for a 
change of ministry, a more careful expenditure of the royal revenue, 
and, as we have seen, for the restoration of freedom of election, which 
had been broken in upon by the interference both of the Crown and 
of the great landowners” (p. 295). The Wars of the Roses changed 
the whole condition of affairs. “With the close of the War of the 
Succession freedom suddenly disappears. . . . Freedom had been 
won by the sword of the baronage. . . . But with the battle of Tow- 
ton (1461) feudalism vanished away. The baronage was overturned 
after the storm of civil war. The Church lingered, helpless and per- 
plexed, till it was struck down by Thomas Cromwell. The traders 
and smaller proprietors sank into political inactivity. On the other 
hand, the Crown, which only fifty years before had been the sport of 
every faction, towered into solitary greatness. The old English king- 
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ship, limited by the force of feudalism or by the progress of consti- 
tutional freedom, faded suddenly away, and in its place we see, 
all-absorbing and unrestrained, the despotism of the new monarchy ” 
(p. 302). 

The same general course of political events is true of Spain, ending 
under Ferdinand and Isabella in despotism. Centralization in politi- 
tical relations was as distinctively characteristic of the fifteenth century 
as the tendency towards local government seems characteristic of our 
age; and that centralization appears to us now a necessary as well as 
a characteristic progress to bring forth the real national life, though 
“it is hard to realise that great nations are generally those which have 
been long under the stern discipline of a despotism at last shaken off. 
Yet it cannot be dénied that this form of government, extending over 
the whole of a large country and ruling all things within it, has been 
more able than any other to create a strong sense of nationality, over- 
powering narrow local differences, to establish thorough internal security, 
and to direct the people to enterprises requiring great exertion in the 
general cause, and leading to strong enthusiasms, whether through 
defeat or victory; . . . and far-seeing thinkers among ourselves have 
considered the present constitution of Russia not unfavorable to her chance 
of being great at last, seeing that despotism has certainly built up her 
unity and inspired her with the spirit of obedience and self-sacrifice, 
without hitherto breaking down the energy which will sometime 
achieve her political freedom.” - (Moberly, The Early Tudors, 
pp. 1-3.) 

And I cannot refrain from this further citation from Guizot: “ It 
is thus that man advances in the execution of a plan which he has not 
conceived and of which he is not even aware. He is the free and 
intelligent artificer of a work which is not his own; he does not per- 
ceive or comprehend it, till it manifests itself by external appearances - 
and real results ; and even then he comprehends it very incompletely. 
It is through his means, however, and by the development of his 
intelligence and freedom that it is accomplished. Conceive a great 
machine, the design of which is centred in a single mind, though its 
various parts are entrusted to different workmen, separated from and 
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strangers to each other. No one of them understands the work as a 
whole, nor the general result which he concurs in producing; but 
every one executes with intelligence and freedom, by rational and vol- 
untary acts, the particular task assigned him. It is thus that by the 
hand of man the designs of Providence are wrought out in the goy- 
ernment of the world. It is thus that the two great facts which are 
apparent in the history of civilization came to exist: on the one hand 
those portions of it which may be considered as fatal, or which hap- 
pen without the control of human knowledge or will; on the other 
hand, the part played in it by the freedom and intelligence of man, 
and what he contributes to it by means of his own judgment and 
will” (pp. 230-31). 

In the moral condition of the period there was an “ ecclesiastical 
reform attempted by the Church itself—a popular religious reform; 
and, lastly, an intellectual revolution, which formed a school of free- 
thinkers.” But neither the religion nor the superstition of the times 
permitted, if either softened, the brutal cruelty of the times. The 
bloody butcheries of the Wars of the Roses, in Shakespeare’s pages, 
are more than equalled by the facts of sober history ; and Louis XI 
of France confined his ex-favorite, Cardinal de Balue, for eleven years 
in the Balue Cage (invented by the Cardinal himself, it is said), a cage 
“eight feet broad and only one foot higher than a man’s stature, 
covered with iron plates outside and inside, and fitted with triple bars.” 
(Guizot, Hist. of France, Vol. I, p. 368.) 

Such brutality goes with lack of religion among the masses, “ All 
spiritual life seemed to have been trodden out in the ruin of the Lol- 
lards. . . . The one belief of the time was in sorcery and magic.” 

Literature was at a very low ebb. “All literary production was 
nearly at anend. There is not a single work, for instance, either in 
Latin or English, which we can refer to the ten years of the reign of 
Edward the Fourth.” “Not asingle book of any real value, save 
those of Sir John Fortescue and Philippe de Commines, was produced 
north of the Alps during the fifteenth century.” And yet the collect- 
ing of libraries now began ; some of the bloodiest and most licentious 
of the English barons were regarded as patrons of learning ; printing 
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was invented, and Caxton set up his press in England. Further, the 
Greek scholars, exiled by the capture of Constantinople by the Turks, 
made their appearance in Italy, and sowed the seeds of the classical 
harvest reaped the next century under Elizabeth, The power and 
influence of the Church had sunk enormously by the end of the fif- 
teenth century, and henceforth what it did was accomplished through 
some nationality—no longer through its feudal and semi-military 
organization. 

In Warwick, the King-Maker, and in Charles the Bold, of Bur- 
gundy, the two last great purely feudal types of rulers disappeared, 
Charles, curiously enough, being stricken down by the Swiss—the 
first successful republic of modern Europe. 

The fifteenth century was eminently a time of preparation for the 
generations immediately following; the greatest stimulus Was given 
to minds ready for it by the geographical discoveries of the Portuguese 
and of Columbus. 

For the history of the times, see Green, Short History of the Eng- 
lish People; Hume’s History of England ; Mackintosh’s History of 
England ; Guizot’s France, and his History of Civilization (especially 
Section XI); Hallam’s Middle Ages; Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella; Irving’s Columbus; Moberly’s Early Tudcrs; Gairdner’s 
The Houses of Lancaster and York; Kirk’s Charles the Bold ; Scott’s 
Quentin Durward and Anne of Geierstein; Bulwer’s Last of the 
Barons ; Sir Thos. More’s Richard IIT; Bacon’s Henry VII; Fair- 
holt’s Costume in England ; Dixon’s Her Majesty’s Tower ; Strickland’s 
Queens of England. 


Wn. TAytor THom. 





Open Court. 


That’s a question; how shall we try it? 
—The Comedy of Errors, V,i, 421. 
In this I’ll be impartial; be you judge 
Of your own cause, 
—Measure for Measure, V, i, 166. 


DONNELLY’S BITTER BEER AND BACON’S COUSIN 
COOKE. 


In the spring of 1886, when I was working at the play of The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, [ wrote to ask Mr. Donnelly how he 
handled this particular play from his “cipher” standpoint. He an- 
swered me in a letter of twenty-five pages, which made such wonderful 
statements as to the story the cipher was revealing, that, with his per- 
mission, I circulated it, and finally sent it to London, where it was 
partially printed in the Nineteenth Century (London, May, 1886). 
This was the “ Perey M. Wallace” article which opened the wide dis- 
cussion which Mr. Donnelly’s book at last appeared to conclude. 
During the circulation of this letter it was printed in full in three 
prominent American newspapers without attracting, as it seems, any 
attention. It was not until it got to England and into the Nineteenth 
Century that anybody remarked on its startling nature, and yet the 
Nineteenth Century did not print the whole of it, but only the extract 
about Percy’s visit to Stratford and the dinner on over-ripe venison at 
Shakespeare’s table. Now, in this description of the supper at Shake- 
speare’s house, one of the items was “ bitter beer and worse Burgundy 
stuff,” which raised the question at once, was there any such thing as 
“bitter beer” in those times? “ Ale” indeed there was. And “ bere” 
came with the introduction into England of hops as a brewing mate- 
rial in Henry VIII. days, the importation of which had been pro- 
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hibited under Henry VI. Stubbe’s Anatomie of Abuses, in 1583, 
speaks of malt being made into very strong ale or “ bere.” Inthe Ed- 
ward III. we have the line (III, i, 26), “Those frothy Dutchmen, 
puff’d with double beer,” and Randolph (1629) says, that “bere is a 
Dutch upstart.” But I queried whether it was “bitter beer,” and 
concluded—admitting the cipher as valid—that possibly “ bitter” 
may have been used as meaning only “sour” or “bad” or “stale.” 
But now, on page 874 of the completed book itself, Mr. Donnelly 
has revised this part of the menu, and substituted “bottle ale” for 
“bitter beer.” He has thus laid one question but opened up another, 
namely, Was there any ale in bottles in those days? Ale was home- 
brewed and tavern-brewed everywhere. None appears to have been 
made for export or for stowing away in quantities for use. Why 
should it have been brought upon Shakespeare’s table in bottles? 

Another point: Granting, let us say, that there is a cipher in the 
First Folio, an interesting question remains—has Mr. Donnelly read 
us the right one? On page 531 Mr. Donnelly quotes from 2? Hen. 
IV: V,i, these lines :— 


Shallow. Davy, Davy, Davy, let me see (Davy), let me see. William 
Cooke bid him come hither. 

And on this Mr. Donnelly comments “ William the Cooke does 
not come ‘ hither,’ and a little further on Shallow again refers to him. 

Shallow. Some pigeons, Davy, a couple of short-legged Hennes: a joynt 
of Mutton, and any pretty little tine Kickshawes, tell William Cooke. 

And sv William Cooke “ goes off the scene altogether.” 

But does he “go off the scene altogether?” Let us see. On 
January 9th, 1886, Mrs. Henry Pott wrote me as follows : — 


“ Justice Shallow ” was, of course, a personage well known to Bacon, a 
neighbour of his father-in-law, Sir J. Packington. I saw their houses 
when we were at Droitwich two years ago. And Bacon’s cousin, William 
Cooke, whose name appearsas ‘‘ William Cooke’ 2 Henry IV, V, i, married 
a daughter or granddaughter of ‘‘Shallow.’’ Mr. Donnelly has not said so, 
but I am sure that the cipher is telling of this circumstance. 


In January last I sent Mrs. Pott’s letter containing the above extract 
to Judge Holmes and asked him to copy it, as if Mr. Donnelly’s read- 
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ing here should turn out to corroborate Mrs. Pott’s, it seemed to me 
that it might mean something. 


Judge Holmes replied to me under date of January 30th, 1888, as 
follows : — 


I have retained a copy of the passage in Mrs. Pott’s letter. Turn- 
ing to the 2 Henry IV, V, i, and reading ‘‘ William Cooke ”’ the first thing 
that would occur to me would be that the type-setter had dropped out a 
comma between William and Cooke. But Mrs. Pott’s statement that 
“ Justice Shallow ’’ was a neighbour of Sir John Packington at Droitwich 
(which is in Worcestershire) and that Bacon had a cousin named William 
Cooke, who married a daughter or grand-daughter of ‘‘ Shallow ”’ is interest- 
ing. But I would like to know how she identifies these personages. If 
Sir John Packington had a country seat in that neighbourhood, or his 
cousin William Cooke (if he had one) lived in those parts, the circumstance 
might tend to show that Bacon was well acquainted with men and things 
in the counties of Gloucester, Worcestershire and Warwickshire — a thing 
probable enough otherwise. According to Spedding, when. Bacon (10 
May, 1606) married Alice Barnham—a daughter of the wife of Sir J. 
Packington (but not his daughter) the wedding ‘‘ dinner ”’ “ was served at 
Sir John’s Lodgings’ over against the Savoy in London. But we will 
see what story Mr. Donnelly makes the cipher tell. 


It appears, however, that according to Mr. Donnelly, “ the cipher” 
tells no story at all, and William Cooke “goes off the scene alto- 


”? 


gether ” “ unquestioned.” 


APPLETON MoRGAN, 


THE SHAKESPEARE AUTHORSHIP.—WAS DISRAELI 
THE FIRST DOUBTER ? 


As to the first mention of a doubt in regard to the Shakespeare 
authorship, the Bacon-Shakespeare Bibliography gave Colonel Hart 
(1848) precedence over all others. But at the time of its publication, 
attention had not been called to the authority mentioned in William 
Henry Smith’s pamphlet of 1884, and subsequently under title 267 
of the continuation of the Bibliography in SHAKESPEARIANA, 
March, 1886. 
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Venetia, by Disraeli, the late Lord Beaconsfield, was published in 
1837. The story is shaped upon the character and life of Lord 
Byron, who, as Lord Cadurcis, is the hero, while Miss Chaworth, as 
Venetia Herbert, is the heroine. 

In book VI., chapter viii., Lord Cadurcis is made to say :-— 


‘And who is Shakespeare! We know of him as much as we do of 
Homer, Did he write half the plays attributed to him? Did he ever 
write a single whole play? Idoubtit. He appears to me to have been 
an inspired adapter for the theatres, which were then not as good as 
barns. I take him to have been a botcher-up of old plays. His popularity 
is of modern date, and it may not last; it would have surprised him 
marvellously. Heaven knows, at present, all that bears his name is alike 
admired, and a regular Shakespearian falls into ecstacies with trash which 
deserves a niche in the Dunciad. For my part I abhor your irregular 
geniuses, and I love to listen to the little nightingale of Twickenham.” 


It is well known that Lord Byron professed to think lightly of the 
plays, but this was possibly in a Byronic spirit of contradiction, or as 
a foil to the Shakespeare-worship of his day. He did not question 
Shakespeare’s authorship, and it is in every way probable that the 
idea was Disraeli’s. But however that may be, it is certainly the 
first mention yet discovered in English literature. 

W. H. Wyman. 


Shakespeare Societies. 


Such a holy witch 
That he enchants societies into him; 
Half all men’s hearts are his. Cymbeline, I, vi, 166. 


THe Baurmore SHAKSPERE CxLUB.—During the winter of 
1887-88 the club held eleven meetings, on alternate Tuesdays, at the 
houses of the various members. Membership 30, average attendance 
about 20. During the winter the following plays were read and 
studied: 2 Henry IV, Henry V, Henry VIII, The Tempest, Ro- 
meo and Juliet, Papers were read as follows: By Edgar P. Allen of 
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the Johns Hopkins University upon “Shakspere vs. Bacon ;” by 
Wm. T. Brantley a translation and adaptation of “ Heine’s Essay on 
Shakspere ;” by Henry P. Goddard on “Henry V;” by Archi- 
bald H. Taylor on “The Tempest ;” by Rev. W. J. McIlvaine upon 
“Henry VIII;” by Geo. Whitelock upon “Cardinal Woolsey ;” 
by W. W. Crane upon “Romeo and Juliet ;’ by Victor H. Smith 
upon “ Verona and the Italy of Romeo and Juliet.” 

Upon April 23d there was a special meeting in honor of the poet’s 
birthday at which several prominent Shakespearian lovers outside the 
club were invited, including President Gilman of the Johns Hopkins, 
and Col. R. M. Johnston, author of “ Dukesboro Tales,” and other 
Georgia dialect stories. 

Upon this occasion the programme was as follows: Reading of por- 
tions of the fourth and fifth acts of Romeo and Juliet. Papers by 
Henry P. Goddard on “Shakspere’s Women ;” by Edward Renouf 
of the Johns Hopkins upon “Juliet ;’ by Mrs. Mary B., Tiernan, 
author of “ Homoselle” and “ Suzette,” upon “ Catharine of Arragon ;” 
by Col. R. M. Johnston upon “ Othello.” A feature of much inter- 
est was the reading of an unpublished poem by Miss Amélie Rives, 
the Virginia novelist. The club has completed its third year and is 
enthusiastic and vigorous. 

Henry P. Gopparp. 


THE SHAKESPEARIANA CLaAss (Grand Rapids, Mich.) celebrated 
the 324th anniversary of Shakespeare’s birthday at a meeting which 
opened with the recitation by sixty members of the class, of selected 
Shakespearian mottoes suitable to the occasion. a few words from 
the leader and her assistant followed, and letters of congratulation and 
fellowship were read from the president of the New York Shake- 
speare Society, the editor of this magazine, Mr. Lawrence Barrett, Mrs. 
R. Shoemaker, of the Philadelphia National School of Oratory, and 
from Prof. M. W. Smith, of Cincinnati. Songs and scenes from The 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream, and a few interesting papers were given, 
and some feasting, also, was not forgotten. 

A few days later, April 27th, the St. Cecilia Society of Grand Rap- 
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ids rendered a joint Shakespearian and Mendelssohnian programme, 
made up of piano duetts and vocal solos and choruses from Mendels- 
sohn, with readings—by the leader of the Shakespeariana class—from 
Shakespeare’s Midsummer-Night’s Dream. 


Tae Huron (Dak.) SHAKESPEARE CLUR.—The thirty-five 
members of the High School Club celebrated the Shakespeare anni- 
versary by rendering before a number of invited friends an entertain- 
ing programme of ‘exercises, including recitations, music, and various 
papers of interest. 


THE Urpan Curve (London) on Shakespeare’s birthday held their 
30th annual commemoration banquet. Mr. G. Barnett Smith pre- 
sided, and among those present were Professor Henry Morley, Dr. 
Ginsburg, Sir Arthur Hodgson (the Mayor of Stratford), Dr. B. W. 
Richardson, Mr. Thomas Woolner, R. A., and Mr. Hermann Vezin. 
The usual loyal toasts having been proposed, the chairman announced 
that letters of apology for absence had been received from Mr. Robert 
Browning, Mr. Holman Hunt, Mr. Justin M’Carthy, and the late Mr. 
Matthew Arnold. The letter from Mr. Arnold ran as follows: 
“Pains Hill-cottage, Cobham, Surrey, April 7, 1888, Dear Sir,—I 
have been away from home on a visit. I have only just had your 
letter. I fear I must decline your kind invitation ; I live in the coun- 
try and abstain so resolutely from all public dinners in London that I 
have just excused myself from attending that of the Royal Academy. 
With many thanks for your kind words, I am, dear Sir, truly yours, 
MatrHew ARNOLD.” The chairman, in the course of his address, 
said he must mention the movement which he hoped had found its 
inglorious culmination in Mr. Ignatius Donnelly. Mr. Donnelly’s 
great cryptogram could, he believed, be demolished on technical 
grounds, but it could also be shattered from another standpoint. In 
an edition of Shakespeare shortly to appear, the earliest Shakespeare 
text was printed side by side with the 1623 text, showing at a glance 
the changes which the plays underwent during their first stage life at 
the hands of literary pirates, stage censors, and careless printers, thus 
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rendering it at once apparent that in neither text could a cipher be 
found to-day by an exact mathematical process, even had one been 
originally concealed. Besides contemporary evidence opposing Mr. 
Donnelly’s theory, the supposed cipher was defective in itself. More- 
over, was it credible that Bacon would have cast his dramatic bread 
upon the waters, hoping to find it again after the lapse of centuries, 
at the hands of an enterprising Yankee lawyer? Professor Henry 
Morley proposed the toast of “The Drama,” to which Mr. Frank 
Marshall responded. 


THE SHAKESPEARE SoclETY OF PHILADELPHIA.—The thirty- 
sixth commemoration dinner of this Society was set forth, as usual, in 
a fair-printed bill of fare, made up of citations from King Richard II. 
This is the second bill for which the citations have been taken from 
this play, the subject of the winter’s study of the Society, yet no cita- 
tion from the first bill of 1871 is repeated. In sending us a copy of 
this adroit grouping of extracts the Dean is kind enough to suggest 
that it be not regarded with the fleshly eye of appetite to the stirring 
up of envy, but merely as an ingenious “ feat of Shakespearian twist- 
ing and perversion.” With our thanks, unable to give space to this 
graphic schedule of a banquet, we borrow one of its quotations to as- 
sure him that it serves to “cloy the hungry edge of appetite by bare 
imgination of a feast.” 


The Drama. 


Betwixt mine eye and heart a league is took, 
And each doth good turns now unto the other. é 
—Sonnet XLVII. 





OTHELLO AND MUCH ADO BY MR. AND MRS. JAMES. 


SHAKESPEARE’S birthday was appropriately celebrated in New 
York city by the production of Othello at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, 
Mr. Louis James acting the title-role, and his wife, Marie Wain- 
wright, the part of Desdemona. Mr. James’ conception of Othello is 
almost directly the opposite of Salvini’s. The latter presented the 
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Moor after an Oriental pattern,—the embodiment of brutality,—and 

depicted his love as sensual rather than poetical, ond his sacrifice as 

ferocious rather than sublime. Mr. James, however, makes a soldierly 

Othello, his commanding presence, sonorous voice, and dignified car- 

riage, assisting greatly in the conception. Yet withal he is gentle, 

and his address to the Doge was delivered with an effect that might 

have fascinated any woman. He is extremely natural, for in the 

scene just referred to he begins haltingly, as if at a loss what to say. | 
but gradually warms up with his subject, until finally all his eloquence 

bursts forth in his description of the wooing of his bride. 

In the scenes with Desdemona there is a display of genuine feeling 
and ardent love which only such a nature as his is capable of express- 
ing. The transformation from the soft doting of the meeting with his 
unsuspecting bride to the fury of the jealous husband, when the fan- 
cied wrong had ‘become the settled conviction, can scarcely be con- 
ceived more perfect and more powerful. And yet at the supremest 
height of his jealous rage, we seem to detect beneath the surface a pre- 
vailing sense of shame and grief; a desire to disbelieve Iago’s word’s ; 
an inward struggle to quench a tender yearning towards the woman 
whom he deems so fair and so false. Thatsuch a delineation is not in- 
correct is perhaps true, but it must be admitted that the passionate 
vastitude of the character cannot be indicated in such a conception, 
and that consequently the tragedy must suffer to some extent in 
vividness. 

Miss Wainwright was fully equal to the exactions of the réle of 
Desdemona. She is very pretty, perfectly natural, and played her 
part with a womanly tenderness that realized Cassio’s description of 
the Moor’s bride. In the scene in which Othello charges her with 
infidelity, it seemed impossible for her to grasp the meaning of her 
husband’s insinuations, and the herror which took possession of her 
when she comprehended him was extremely realistic. The death scene 
is a sensible one. Desdemona is not, as in Salvini’s representation, 
carried out struggling, but is partially smothered behind a curtain, 
and then her husband’s dagger is employed to put her out of her pain. 
That she might revive and utier a few words after being stabbed is 
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possible, but that a woman completely stifled should accomplish such 
a feat is absurd. 

The Iago of Mr. Mosley was not a worthy companion picture for 
the Moor of Mr. James. His face is not lit up with that stubborn 
malice which Mr. Booth so capitally portrays, and he does not display 
that craft and cunning which is so inseparable from all preconceived 
ideas of the character. He was at his best when assuming indignation 
after Othello had flung him to the ground. 

The text adopted cannot bo too highly commended. Unlike the 
version adopted by Messrs. Booth and Barrett the present is almost 
entirely unexpurgated, and in the fourth act the “ willow” song was 
restored. 


On Wednesday, (April 25) Much Ado About Nothing was given, 
with Mr. James as Benedick, and Miss Wainwright as Beatrice. We 
have seen six different Beatrices, if our memory serves us right,— 
Terry, Modjeska, Davenport, Cavendish, Mather, and Wainwright,— 
and the first and last of these impersonators were the only ones which 
thoroughly satisfied us. Miss Wainwright was in her element in the 
church scene with Benedick, subsequent to the interrupted marriage. 
Here her vigor, impulsiveness, and delightful elocution showed them- 
selves at their best. 

Mr. James appeared to advantage as the bluff, mocking bachelor 
and is consistent and effective, except that he infuses too much force 
into the scene where Beatrice compels him to visit vengeance on He- 
ro’s slanderers. A third actor, Mr. Langdon, deserves special men- 
tion; he acted Dogberry with stolid rural stupidity rather than with 
that quaint dry humor which we have been so accustomed to witness. 
He was pompous, self-important, and a trifle arrogant, and made his 
insistance on being written down an ass.a special feature. 


A. R. F. 





Reviews. 


Observations, 
Which with experimental seal doth warrant 
The tenour of my book. 
—Much Ado About Nothing, IV, 1, 168. 


The Bankside Shakespeare, I. The Merry Wives of Windsor (The 
Player’s text of 1602, with the Heminge and Condell Text of 1623). 
With an Analytical Study of the Growth of the Play, and touching 
the question as to whether the 1602 or 1623 is the Original Version 
prepared by order of Queen Elizabeth. By Appleton Morgan. New 
York. The Shakespeare Society. 1888. 

In 1859 Professor Tycho Mommsen issued a critical study upon 
Q° 1 and Q° 2 (1599) of Romeo and Juliet, and in this volume we 
find the earliest trace of consecutive line-numbering. The latter is 
one of the features of the Bankside Edition, and the reader will with- 
out doubt find his work greatly lessened, for everybody must admit 
that it is far easier to quote, for example, line 1162, than to say ITI, i, 
14. The Q° text being printed parallel to the F°, the student can 
ata glance observe how great the alterations and how extensive the 
additions are. More than this, thé parallelization admits of deter- 
mining without any difficulty what proportion of lines were adopted 
in the 1623 version from the Q° of 1602. 

In an introduction of about fifty pages the editor discusses “the 
growth of the play,” and arrives at the conclusion that the Q° is “a 
snbstantially accurate transcript of the play written by the queen’s 
command, but the F° comedy a growth therefrom, rather than a 
monograph of William Shakespeare’s.” Mr. Morgan’s introduction 
reminds us very much of the line in Tristram Shandy which Sterne 
drew as an excuse for his deviations from the straight path of story- 
telling. He discourses at length upon the “justice of the quorum,” 
“The French disease,” etc., quotes passages from the The Book of 
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Riddles not at all pertinent to a critical study such as we expected to 
find here, and when notes are appended they are almost invariably 
references to Mr. Morgan’s own books. The entire introduction 
bears unmistakable traces of padding. The thought suggests itself 
that Mr. Morgan intended to fill his forty-two pages of introduction 
one way or another, and not having sufficient arguments at his dis- 
posal he flies off at a tangent and writes upon German counts and 
broadside proclamations that nobody cares anything about. 

The finest points made, to our thinking, are: the arguments con- 
cerning the alteration of “ Queen’s” to “ King’s ” (p. 29), the “ med- « 
dle or make” argument (idem), and the one pertaining to the excision 
of profanity in connection with the statute enacted in 1605 (p. 31). 

The volume is printed upon fine ribbed paper, its typography is 
excellent, and, with its uncut edges, its broad margins, its beautiful 
rubrication, and its cover so simple and so dainty-looking withal, it 
is a work of which the New York Shakespeare Society may well be 
proud. 


ALBERT R. FREY. 


Variant Edition. Shakespeare: A Midsummer Nights Dream. Fac- 
simile Reprint of the Text of the First Folio 1623, with footnotes 
giving every variant in Spelling and Punctuation occurring in the 
two Quartos of 1600. Introduction and Notes by Henry Johnson. 
Boston and New York. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1888. 

THE amount of minute and conscientious labor represented by 
these pages is immense. Mr. Johnson apprehends that, after all is 
said and done, the 1623 text is the ouly one appealing to students, 
and that the precedent texts were but steps to it — steps which chal- 
lege an interest and curiosity, no doubt, but which no serious scholar 
can regard except as formative, certainly not prefer to the completed 
work which holds the results. If followed up, an edition on Mr. 

‘ Johnson’s plan must command large attention and patronage. It will 
be a key to the texts, quite as indispensable to owners of the Quartos 
and Folios, or to the Paralleled Quarto and Folio text as given in 
the Bankside Shakespeare, as it is an indispensable substitute for 
those who do not possess them. Mr. Johnson does not number the 
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stage directions as they are numbered in the “ Bankside.” He con- 
fines his numeration to every fifth line, which experience has shown 
is quite enough for all purposes of rhetorical study. Only historical 
study, of course, could require the more minute system. 

In the manufacture of this volume the mechanical work of the 
Riverside Press is again in requisition. And certainly that for two 
such admirable performances as the Bankside and the Variant 
Shakespeares, the resources of the Riverside should be invoked speaks 
abundantly for that admirable press. 


A. M. 


A Dictionary of Misprints, found in printed books of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Compiled for the use of verbal critics, and 
especially for those who are engaged in editing the works of Shake- 
speare and our other early dramatists. Brighton. For private circula- 
tion only. 1887. Quarto. 95 pp. 

One of the good turns that most generous and industrious of 
scholars, Mr. J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps, is continually doing Shake- 
speare criticism appears, for our grateful acknowledgement, in the 
alphabetical index he has made and published of the misprints he has 
long made it a habit to note down in the course of his scrutiny of the 
Shakespearian and early English dramatic periods. Some of these 
misprints are very curious, yet they easily might be classed in groups, 
according to the nature of the error or its probable cause, so that 
they would suggest to the verbal critic not only the likely corrections 
for the given words, but a class of likely corrections for a class of 
probable mistakes. Misprints from the use of variable old ortho- 
graphies, from old forms of letters, — the use of the long s, of u for 
», etc, — misprints from mishearing, or from transpositions of types 
following the mechanical thinking jumping over itself in the process 
from the printer’s hand to the printer's fingers — such as these, taken 
at random from the index: So testified for satisfied, Two-foldness for 
Two-fold use, Often-times for Of enemies, Virtue for Untrue, Bright- 
est for British, Sinking for Singing, Or all for Oral, Hector for Nectar, 
Holp for Hope, Eye sores for Oysters, Soul for Fowl, Give for Gyve 
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and Grave. Misprints noted in Shakespearian pieces are: Herrite 
for Ever (Love's Lab., 1598, Camb. Ed., p. 186), Heart for Tears, 
part, heel, heat, Intending for Indenting, Plumb for Plump, Swelling 
for Smelling, We for He, she, ye, woe, with, were, are (Ven. and Ad., 
1599). According to the instances found in old errata, says Mr, 
Halliwell-Phillipps, misprints “ are abundant in final and initial 
letters, in omissions, in. numerals, and in verbal transpositions; but 
unquestionably the most frequent in pronouns, articles, conjunctions, 
and propositions.” In works of history, science, or theology, where 
corrections were less necessary, lists of errors were carefully made, 
but in dramatic pieces, unfortunately, lists of errata are “ practically 
nonexistent, the brief one “‘ prefixed to Decker’s Satire Mastia, 1602, 
being nearly the only example that is to be found in any that appeared 
during the literary career of the great dramatist.” In the textual 
study that the utter carelessness of dramatic publishers has made an 
especially due and legitimate part of the editorial function, “ there can 
be no doubt,” says this skilled guide of experts, “ that the probability 
of success will be materially advanced if, having satisfied ourselves that 
a certain word or sentence is incapable of philological explanation, 
and yielding of course absolute submission to the title of the context, 
an endeavor is made to ascertain, from contemporary evidences, the 
words that were most likely to have been transmuted by the composi- 
tor into the assumed errors.” A number of errors easily accounted 
fur are given in exactly the same form by a variety of compositors. 
Such, for instance, is Come for Rome, an error in the index, we notice, 
which is described as common. But even misprints seemingly inex- 
plicable are found in the works of more than one printer. Such facts 
as these indicate the usefulness of the dictionary of ancient errata 
here supplied, and we are glad to learn that the present volume is 4 
mere instalment of a larger work contemplated by this studious 
searcher of all traces workable into clues to clearer knowledge. 


C. P. 
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Journals of the Bacon Society, Nos. 1-5, containing : (1) Bacon as viewed 
by his Biographers, R. M. Theobald; Mr. Donnelly’s Shakespeare- 
Cipher ; (2) Did Francis Bacon Write Shakespeare ? Prancis Fearon; 
Hamlet’s Note Book, R. M. Theobald ; (3) Shakespeare the Lawyer : 
Bacon the Poet, Part I., A. A. Watts; Mr. Donnelly’s Cipher, R. M. 
Theobald; Bacon and Shakespeare on the Solace Derived from Con- 
templation, R. M. Theobald; (4) Annual Report, etc., Shakespeare 
the Lawyer, Bacon the Poet, Part II., A. A. Watts; Higgins on the 
Bacon-Shakespeare Controversy, A Parallelism, Mr. Donnelly and 
the Alleged Cipher, England’s Helicon; (5) Review of the Bacon- 
Shakespeare Controversy, Shakespeare’s Hamlet and Bacon’s Advance- 
ment of Leurning, H. L. Moore; Notes, R. M. Theobald; Bacon’s 
Metaphors, Mrs. Henry Pott. Pamph. London: George Redway, 


Ir is the disposition of the mind to recognize the identity of Shake- 
speare, on the one hand, or the transferability of Bacon’s powers, on the 
other, rather than the virtue of any special line of argument, on either 
side, that makes the Baconian an unshakable Baconian, and the 
Shakespearian an unshakable Shakespearian. The arguments that 
really appeal to the intellect and carry weight will be those congenial 


with the mental habit. Perhaps an unconscious perception of this 
fact—that something in the very nature of the man is in the way of 
his wrong-headedness—has led the Shakespearian these many weary 
years to call the Baconian a “ lunatic,” and the Baconian to answer in 
the same courteous spirit, “ You intolerant old bigot!” Hence, though 
they tire each other with arguments, neither really listens to the other, 
nor does either take in the significance of the other’s train of evidence, 
For these do not touch the real difficulty. The essential difference 
between them lies in the recognition, by the one, of the Shakespearian 
individuality of style and mind as in its nature distinct and irrecon- 
cilable with the style and mind of Bacon, and, by the other, stone 
blindness to this but openness to see, what in his turn the Shake- 
spearian is as blind to, that the Baconian and the Shakespearian style 
and mind are reconcileable and interchangeable. 

But if no argument of mine can affect the very literary eyesight you 
have to see with, and if that eyesight includes with you just that oppo- 
site point of view which mine excludes me from, why should I infer 
that you are a lunatic not yet ensconced in Bedlam, and you conclude 
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that I am a bigot out of place in the nineteenth century? If mine is 
a just conclusion to come to, it then seems to follow that, what consti- 
tutes one a lunatic is to hold to a different point of view from mine 
and refuse to be convinced by my voice of reason. It also seems to be 
evident that, in order to reach this conclusion, I have proceeded from 
the assumption that sanity plenipotentiary resides in me. But granted 
that I accept this conclusion, and acknowledge this assumption, I 
still have to see that they carry no “Q. E. D.” to the “lunatic,” and 
even if there were hope of my sanity and his lunacy being successfully 
demonstrated to him, how have I helped to induce in him a proper 
state of attention by calling him by a name he not only will refuse to 
think fitting but absolutely will resent. 

Again, if your conclusion is just that I am a pig-headed bigot, it 
then seems to follow that what constitutes one a bigot is to persist ina 
different point of view from your’s and refuse to be impressed by your 
voice of dispassionate and wide-minded calm. It, also, seems to be 
evident that in order to reach this conclusion of your’s you have pro- 
ceeded from the assumption that “ ye are the people” and fairness “ will 
die with you.” But though you accept the conclusion and acknowl 
edge the assumption, you must see also that they carry no overwhelm- 
ing demonstration of your superior disinterestedness to the“ bigot,” and 
even if there were yet hope of showing him duly your exemplary lack 
of prejudice, how have you helped to awaken an emulous humor in 
him in dubbing him by a name he not only will find inappropriate 
but even will laugh to scorn—and Shakespearian laughter is an un- 
kinder cut than Baconian resentment. 

Thus, then, stand the hostile camps, in what a black pocket of a no- 
thoroughfare! The age, at least having outgrown belief in the com- 
pelling efficacy of fisticuffs, still seems to represent in the persons of 
these champion factions its trust in a silly warfare of scolding or Bil- 
lingsgate. Yet what can such battling do to make a man’s mind over. 
To see where his honest difficulty exists is to see that such impenetra- 
tive methods must be barren. 

Probably the Baconian is ready to agree with this statement of the 
case as to the Shakespearian, but will declare that it does not quite 
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explain his own attitude. And the Shakespearian will say that it 
applies perfectly to the Baconian’s position, but does not express his 
own standing. So, neither will be enlightened by the other or enter- 
tain the conception of a different state of opinion long enough to accept 
what is here urged,—that though agreement be not possible, a clear- 
sightedness, involving mutual recognition, is. If there is calmness 
enough on both sides for cognizance of the fact of a fundamentally 
opposite start, the uselessness will appear of the Baconian’s bitter re- 
sentment against the Shakespearian because the Baconian evidence 
strikes him as inconclusive and amusing ; and of the Shakespearian’s 
unyielding contempt for the Baconian because the authorship is to him 
determinable by either pseudo-parallelisms or Donnelly ciphers. 
Why, for instance, should the earnest or bitter partisanship of this 
packet of Journals of the Bacon Society surprise or offend the Shakes- 
pearian any more than the number of rebutting articles on the other 
side contributed to this magazine and others should surprise or offend 
the Baconian? What else, once the issue be acknowledged, should 
either expect? The Bacon Society and its publications are facts. 
The Shakespearian who is not puerile enough to blink them will find 
in the series of well-written briefs here collected little to shake his 
faith, it may be surmised, but somewhat, probably, to tax his inge- 
nuity, knowledge, and fairness to answer fully outside his own court ; 
because it is apparent enough that all are backed by the already-de- 
scribed capacity to accept the transferability of Bacon. 

One point urged, however, should be confessed and approved of 
heartily as well-taken. It is that the Shakespearian rarely knows his 
Bacon as he does his Shakespeare. Neither does the world aloof that 
cares not, nor the scholar who maintains his calm and reeks not what 
the Baconian mutters in his heart. As for the waverer who knows 
not, and whom the war-paint and tom-toms of both factions are main- 
ly designed to awe and affect, little does he really apprehend of either 
Bacon or Shakespeare. Thanks to the stage, Shakespeare seems 
familiar ; thanks to mystery Bacon looms larger. 

The obligation to know Bacon better may be deemed one of the 
tediums involved by the controversy ; but for the examining mind to 
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understand the case, and qualify itself to open the ultimate kernel of 
the debate, a fuller and more careful study of Bacon’s life and writings 
is a requisite. A judgment that does not proceed from knowledge 
gathered in dispassionate reading of great men’s works and the biog- 
raphies of sympathetic and not hostile interpreters—not of those who 
hold briefs on the question at issue—is essentially unworthy of the 
new literary criticism now dawning upon us as the illuminating result 
of the methods and ideas of modern science. * 

This Baconian comment on the usual Shakespearian sentence may 
be set down here as the most important observation to be gathered 
from the survey of 212 pages of Bacon Society proceedings ; because 
thorough study of both Shakespeare and Bacon is the one instruction, 
to any one who would enter upon the discussion at all, that is adapted 
to be of direct use in finally resolving the radical difficulty between 
the controversialists. CG. ®. 


The Great Cryptogram: Francis Bacon’s Cipher in the So-called Shake- 
speare Plays. By Ignatius Donnelly. 8vo., pp. viii., 998. Chicago. 
R. S. Peale & Co. 

Tuts book is a fraud. It is a fraud in that portion which consists 
of a general argument supporting Bacon’s alleged authorship of the 
Shakespeare plays, for it is mainly a studied plagiarism from pre- 
vious writers. It is a fraud in the “cipher” portion, for it contains 
no credible proof that the plays conceal a cipher. It is difficult to 
determine whether the author is a mere enthusiast, cheated by the 
tricks of his own invention and misled by the false lights that he 
himself kindled, or whether he is an industrious, ingenious, and im- 
pudent impostor. Perhaps the truth lies between these two possi- 
bilities, and that, at first, he attempted a flagitious experiment on 
human credulity, but at last believed in the delusion that he had 
woven, became enamored of the egregious phantasm that he had con- 
jured into being and sought in earnest to prove its reality. We in- 
cline towards this belief as the more charitable, and desire it to be 
understood—using a “ cipher ” term—as a “ modifier” of the terms in 
which we may speak of the book, if they shall appear to be stronger 
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than is becoming in the discussion before us. With this reservation, 
we are prepared to say that, though a fraud, the book is not likely to 
defraud any intelligent reader. The borrowed or stolen portion of its 
contents,is overloaded and weakened by meretricious additions in the 
way of enlargements, exaggerations, and errors. The other pages of 
the work are crowded with misrepresentations, with false assumptions, 
with violent anachronisms, with grotesque infelicities in argument, 
and with nearly every other fault that can bring a labored product of 
the mind into disrepute and make it ridiculous where it is not worse. 

Great industry is exhibited in the compilation of the book. We 
can readily believe that the labor has filled a number of years, or so 
much of that time as could be spared from other private and public 
pursuits. ‘To work out and arrange such tables of figures; to invent 
a story and so curious a way of telling it; to select the words that 
compose the tale and lead the way by sinuous paths of calculation to 
their hiding-places in the text, and to present the other testimony, 
however incompetent or factitious, by which the airy structure of lies 
issurrounded, required the devotion of studious daysand sleepless night- 
hours and constitute a marvel of toil, patience, and endurance. But 
as much can be said of an unscrupulous artist who engraves the plate 
of a forged bank-note, or of a roguish tramp who uses twice as much 
exertion and cunning in stealing a breakfast as would have been needed 
in earning the money to buy one. 

An element of the Baconian theory that destroys its plausibility is 
the fact that there were so many persons in the secret. Judge Holmes 
says that at least Ben Jonson, Queen Elizabeth, and King James, must 
have been privy to the scheme in accordance with which Bacon wrote 
the plays and credited them to Shakespeare. Donnelly admits a 
vastly greater number to the mysterious circle of those in Bacon’s 
confidence. Improving on Judge Holmes, as he does in other ways, 
he makes Ben Jonson a leading actor in the plot. In the cipher it 
transpires also that not only the Queen, but Lord Coke, and Robert 
Cecil, the latter Bacon’s cousin, and both his inveterate enemies, sus- 
pected the damning fact, and almost had their hands on proof that 
would have have verified their suspicions. According to him, An- 
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thony Bacon, the brother of Francis Bacon, helped to construct the 
plays and cipher; Henry Percy, Bacon’s servant, knew all about it; 
the actors who appeared in the plays knew it; Heminge and Condell, 
who published the folio of 1623, and the printers knew it. ,In fact, 
the question seems to be, not who knew it, but who did not know it, 
Finally, Bacon interested Sir Thomas Meutis, Sir Tobie Mathew 
“and other friends,” (page 921) in the secret, to help him and the rest 
of London keep it. They succeeded so well that it was not discovered 
until Mr. Donnelly stumbled on to it, out in a little Minnesota town, 
in 1879 or in 1880, nearly three centuries afterward. In considering 
how many knew the “heart of the mystery,” as Mr. Donnelly says, 
(page 577) regarding the plays, it must also be understood that the 
secret, as Judge Holmes conceives it, was a comparatively innocent 
one, contrived only to preserve Bacon’s reputation from the stain that 
it would have incurred, and to serve his ambition that would have 
been defeated, if it had been known that he was a poet and a play- 
wright. But as described by Mr. Donnelly, the secret was a dangerous 
one, involving conspiracy and treason against the Queen. This mul- 
tiplies to a manifold extent the improbabilities involved in the presen- 
tation of so vast a mystery, to which so many people were privy, and 
the disclosure of which would have been fatal to all whom it involved. 

Perhaps the most brazen and flagrant portion of the Baconian argu- 
ment is that which attempts to make Ben Jonson an accomplice in the 
alleged secret plot to produce the plays and put them on the stage 
under a mask. Some years younger than Shakespeare, and with 
lesser gifts of genius, Jonson was his personal companion and dramatic 
associate. Both were actors of not high rank, and had parts in each 
other’s plays. They united in periods of social indulgence that some- 
times ran into excess. The greater mind and the amiable qualities of 
Shakespeare captivated the admiration and affections of Jonson to an 
extraordinary degree. ‘I loved the man,” he said, “and do honor 
his memory, on this side idolatry, as much as any.” Shakespeare was 
Jonson’s benefactor and assisted in procuring Sejanus to be acted after 
it had been once rejected at the theatres. Their lives were a long and 
undivided friendship, broken by but a single brief period of coldness, 
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until Shakespeare died. Jonson composed a eulogy on the dead poet. 
It is as sincere and tender a tribute to departed greatness as was ever 
written. The attempt of Baconian sophists to inspire it with a double 
meaning is a shameful reflection on genius and friendship, and is a 
shallow artifice in which there is not a trace of probability. The 
poem, which is 86 lines in length, is entitled, “ To the Memory of my 
beloved Master, William Shakespeare, and what he hath left us.” By 
the last clause is, of course, intended his dramas and poems, That is 
its meaning, or it means nothing. Jonson destroys the notion of some 
critics, that Shakespeare was only a wild and untutored child of 
genius. He says:— 
“Yet must I not give nature all; thy art 
My gentle Shakespeare, must enjoy a part.” 

As if his inner sight unconsciously saw in the distant future a 
ghastly cipher arising to dispute the great poet’s authorship of “ what 
he had left,” the eulogist says :— 

“ Look how the father’s face 
Lives in his issue, even so the race 
Of Shakespeare’s mind and manners brightly shines 
In his well-turnéd and true-filéd lines, 
In each of which he seems to shake a lance 
As brandished at the eyes of ignorance.”’ 

Here is a real pun and “cipher,” if it may beso styled, that the 
most stupid inquirer cannot fail to detect, nor the most disingenuous 
theorist pervert and falsify. Jonson also wrote the dedication of the 
folio edition of 1623, and the verses under the portrait in the same. 
They bear explicit, direct, and conclusive proof of the truth, beyond 
the possibility of successful misconstruction. For twenty years after 
Shakespeare’s death, Jonson’s testimony to the same effect was consist- 
ent and repeated. Jonson was thoroughly and sturdily honest. In 
every line that was ever written regarding him, till we come to the 
Baconians, his perfect truthfulness, his unaffected candor, his brusque 
independence of spirit, and his steadfast and single uprightness of 
purpose are the admitted attributes of his character. He was “ Rare 
Ben Jonson” in all the qualities of his mental and moral manhood 
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It is said that in some way Jonson was temporarily an assistant in 
Bacon’s service. Judge Holmes thereupon presumes that Jonson was 
in Bacon’s confidence as to the assumed authorship of the plays. Jon- 
son, he says, “ could not have been ignorant” of the secret. Donnelly, 
as usual, enlarges this surmise, adopts it as a historical certainty, and 
devotes pages of utterly false and immeasurably absurd guess-work 
to its elaboration. He declares (page 99) that Bacon “ probably” 
wrote both Jonson’s elegy and Jonson’s dedication in the 1623 folio. 
But on the same page he also says that Bacon “employed him” (Jon- 
son) to write the elegiac poem, placing upon his honest shoulders a 
double burden of false pretenses, weakness, and shame. Ben Jonson 
is the strongest and most direct witness to Shakespeare’s authorship, 
He is abundantly supported by his contemporaries. But the neces- 
sities of the Baconian theory demand that his robust veracity should 
be denied, that belief in his word should be destroyed, and that one of 
the greatest and purest names in literary history should be blackened 
beyond recognition. The offense of those conspirators who created 
this requirement is unpardonable. What then shall we say of Don- 
nelly, who has sought far beyond the other circumstances of the case 
to defame and disgrade him ! 

Mr. Donnelly’s arguments always prove too much, and bring dis- 
credit on the hypothesis that he seeks to maintain. Attempting to 
show that Shakespeare was so illiterate as to be incapable of writing 
the plays, he copies a statement to the effect that the first English 
grammar was not published till 1586, adding, “after Shakespeare had 
completed his education.” Well, Bacon had “completed his educa- 
tion ” in the schools eleven years before that time ; was admitted as a 
barrister in 1582, and was elected to Parliament in 1584 and again 
in 1586, the year in which this grammar was printed. Was the study 
of a grammar necessary to qualify Shakespeare, but unnecessary to 
qualify Bacon, as a writer? The first English dictionary was not 
published till 1616, the year of Shakespeare’s death, and it contained 
only 5,080 words. But, though Shakespeare did not study English 
grammar nor ever saw an English dictionary, he never used words in 
a wrong mood or tense, nor with a wrong meaning. Spenser 
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never saw a grammar or dictionary, yet he wrote “The Fairy 
Queen.” Two hundred years before Shakespeare and Bacon, 
Chaucer’s “well of English undefiled” appeared. The gram- 
mar argument, if it proves anything, proves that nobody wrote 
the works that-existed before grammars—that the literature of two 
centuries was without an author to whom it could be credited. This, 
of course, is nonsense. But, in his blind search for impossibilities, 
Mr. Donnelly failed to see the stultification to which his crooked logic 
led. Well-understood rules of construction, and the intuition that 
never is in error, guided the pen of pre-grammarian genius. Clas- 
sic authors did not write from grammars and dictionaries, but gram- 
mars and dictionaries are based on the writings of classic authors. 
The laws of language areas old as language, like the laws of property 
which are as old as property. To deny an author the claims of 
authorship because he lived before a grammar was printed, is like an 
allegation that light could not have existed before the prism had sepa- 
rated its luminous rays and painted their tints of beauty. 

In the same way Mr. Donnelly proves too much, or proves nothing, 
in his dissertation on the various ways in which Shakespeare’s name 
was spelled by his contemporaries. The name of Elizabeth’s illustri- 
ous prime minister was spelled indifferently Burghley and Burleigh. 
Ben Jonson curtailed his first name by a syllable and eliminated the 
“h” from his last name. Mr. Donnelly’s cipher flagrantly offends in 
spelling names, Sir Thomas Lucy’s first name appearing as “ Too- 
amiss.” There are other modern instances in which the names of 
persons appear variously as written not only by others but by them- 
selves. The present esteemed President of the United States, at one 
period, habitually wrote his name Stephen G. Cleveland. Theauthor 
of “The Great Cryptogram” was christened Ignatius Loyala Don- 
nelly, and he was so known throughout the earlier years of his life. 
The different forms in which a man’s name may be written do not in- 
validate the rights of authorship. The point is a clear one, even in 
law. Aun error in spelling or pronouncing a name does not defeat an 
instrument, process, or act, if the individual designated, or to whom it 
relates, can be identified; and proof may be taken on that question. 
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The law and common sense declare that the person, and not the name, 
is the essential fact to be established in any legal or equitable dispute. 

Mr. Donnelly also proves vastly too much in his picture of the 
imaginary Shakespeare, as it appears in the first part of the book and 
in the cipher, and it is alone sufficient to refute his version of the 
Baconian theory. The rural youthful Shakespeare of Donnelly is 
ignorant beyond any parallel among the common people of’ this age, 
He is more vicious and more degraded than he is ignorant. He 
speaks an uncivilized patois not intelligible to cultured ears. He is 
“ vulgar and dirty.” He isa butcher and wool-sampler, smelling of 
the tainted blood and grease of both occupations. He is “ bookless,” 
“as poor as*poverty and as ignorant as barbarism.” From this con- 
dition of indigence and squalor he emerges to enter London. Within 
two or three years afterward, if there is truth in Donnelly’s version 
of the Baconian theory, this uncouth and brutal savage was selected 
by the most gifted, most learned, most eloquent, most urbane gentle- 
men of the age, and the greatest genius of all time, as his confidant 
in a vast secret scheme of literary and political intrigue that, in its 
results, rendered insecure the foundations of Queen Elizabeth’s throne 
and gave to the world the greatest productions of the human mind! 
Traced into the cipher, after his unnatural association with Bacon 
began, Mr. Donnelly’s degraded creature becomes more degraded 
still. He is an adipose deformity. He had acquired wealth, but in 
meanness and profligacy, he is immensely below the grade where a 
combination of Sir Giles Overreach and Sir John Falstaff would 
stand. He is diseased, and “a gross, fat rogue.” The mob in the 
play-house yards” were delighted “to see him caper with his great 
round belly.” The queen was amused by the preposterous show. 
This was the revolting thing’ which the cipher says Shakespeare 
became while serving Bacon as his other self, while bearing the 
honors of the great plays, while managing theatres, while saving, 
accumulating and investing his profits till he became one of the 
wealthiest men among the business classes of London. It is a 
wretched and consummate impossibility, and as monstrously absurd 
as it is impossible. A man to have held the relations to Bacon 
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which, according to the modern claims of the Baconian theory, 
were held by Shakespeare, must have possessed craft and self-posses- 
sion in a high degre@, dignified and gentle manners, a plausible ap- 
pearance, apt wit of his own, with habits born of business thrift and 
social culture. Donnelly has made an unnatural burlesque, and, in 
bunglingly and gratuitously overdoing his work, has spoiled it. 

Mr. Donnelly has grossly misunderstood or misinterpreted all that 
there is of the apocryphal story (page 620) regarding a conversation 
in 1601 between Queen Elizabeth and one William Lombarde, relat- 
ing to the production on the stage of Richard II, in the early part of 
that year. “ I am Richard II,” she is reported to have said, allud- 
ing, of course, to that portion of the play concerning the deposition of 
the king. He “assumes,” as he assumes many other things that 
are untrue, that the Queen’s anger was kindled against the author 
of the play, not against the persons who then produced it on the 
stage. The play was written and put upon the stage at least four 
years (according to Malone), and possibly six years (according to 
Gray), before that time. It had had its run, like other novelties, 
and had been withdrawn to be superceded by later dramas. In 
1601, when’ it had been long “ out-dated,” it was revived, not by 
its author, but by Essex, at that time engaged in treasonable conspira- 
cies, An extra price was paid the players, because, being an old 
play, it would not draw a remunerative audience. It was produced 
at that crisis, to instill the lesson that a sovereign may be rightfully 
deposed by a dissatisfied people. It was a part of the plot 
of Essex. This excited the Queen’s anger, not against the author 
of the play, but against her former favorite, then on the verge 
of open rebellion, who had misused the play to justify his contemp- 
lated crime. 

The cipher (page 709) describes the arrest of the aged Hayward, 
who wrote a disloyal pamphlet relating to the deposition of Richard 
II. The pamphlet must have appeared, followed by the author’s 
arrest, about the time, early in 1601, when Essex caused the untimely 
and sinister reproduction of the old play of Richard II. on the 
stage, both events having been regarded as parts of the same treason- 
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able conspiracy. This cipher is alleged to exist in Henry IV,, 
which was published in 1598, three years previous to the occurrences 
that it described. To most persons the difficulty of injecting in a 
cipher-play the particulars of an event which did not take place till 
three years afterwards, would be obvious and insurmountable. But 
Mr. Donnelly is equal to anything. He alters history by alleging 
ing that Hayward’s arrest happened in 1599. He then admits the 
anachronism still remaining, but solves it by the complacent remark 
that “it would be but a small trick for the mind that invented such 
a complicated cipher,” (Bacon’s mind) “to put an incorrect date on 
the title leaf of a quarto to avoid suspicion ; for who would look for 
a cryptogram describing events that occurred in 1599 in a book which 
purported to be published in 1598 ?”” A man with a conscience would 
not, like Mr. Donnelly, regard the forgery of a title-page as “a 
small trick.” Brit he is peculiar. On page 251, he represents Bacon 
as forging the name of Essex and that of his own brother, Anthony 
Bacon, to letters that he had written. “ He went so far,” says Mr. 
Donnelly, “ as to write a letter in his brother’s name to Essex, to be 
shown to the Queen, in which praise of himself is the most conspicuous 
feature.” It is Mr. Donnelly, and not a Shakespearian, who desecrates 
the name of Bacon by charging that he was a forger of letters and 
title-pages. 

One of Mr. Donnelly’s most hilarious and exultant chapters, veri- 
fied by the cipher, of course, is that relating to the application of 
John Shakespeare, the poet’s father, in 1596, for a coat-of-arms, and 
its alleged denial. Assuming that no coat-of-arms was then granted, 
it is stated that the application was renewed in 1599, with the same 
result. The description of the grounds for this application, he says, 
(page 53) was “ wholesale lying.” Growing bolder, (page 54) he 
adds: “ The whole thing was a series of lies and forgeries, a tissue 
of fraud from beginning to end; and William Shakespeare had no 
more title to his coat-of-arms than he has to the great dramas which 
bear his name.” The cipher version of the story begins on page 770. 
Mr. Donnelly’s book appeared in London, May 1, and this chapter 
evidently attracted immediate attention. On that day the Pursuivant- 
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at-arms of the College of Arms published an official statement to the 
effect that the records of his office show the grant of a coat-of-arms to 
John Shakespeare in 1596! The cable dispatches of that date to the 
New York Herald and the morning press throughout the country 
contain the declaration. 

In every part, almost on every page, the cipher chapters are often 
to similar and severer criticism. Errors in dates, errors in names, errors 
in facts, errors in interpretation and errors of every other possible 
sort are abundant, and each error is vital, going tv the entire plan 
and structure of the fictitious cryptogram. Mr. Donnelly admits (page 
865) that if he should fail in any of “the infinite adjustments of 
the cipher, much of it would be destroyed.” This is prodigiously less 
than the truth. If any of the essential adjustments of a cipher fails, not 
a part, but the whole, is destroyed. 


Whatever link you strike, 
Tenth or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike. 


Such has been the fate of Mr. Donnelly’s absurd though labored 
endeavor, and the scholarship of the world regards with complacent 
derision the result, which was foreseen and was inevitable from the 
beginning. 

E. A. CALKINS. 


Miscellany. 


To knit again 
This scattered corn into one mutual sheaf. 
—Titus Andronicus, V, iii, 70. 


THE PLayers’ Cvs recently organized by Augustin Daly, Ed- 
win Booth, Lawrence Barrett, A. M. Palmer, John Drew, James 
Lewis, Harry Edwards, Gen. William T, Sherman, and a number of 
other managers, players, and patrons of the drama, begins its career 
under peculiarly pleasing circumstances. Edwin Booth, who has 
taken an enthusiastic interest in the club and who has been elected its 
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first president, has offered to present it with a club-house in Gram- 
mercy Park. When this building has been suitably arranged, in 
accordance with the plans of Mr. Booth and his fellow-members of the 
new association, it will be one of the most elegant and comfortable club- 
houses to be found in New York, and the “ players” will take pos- 


session with a fee simple to the property which has not cost them a 
cent. ° 


But Mr. Booth’s generous intentions towards the new club do not 
stop here. One of the objects of the players, according to their con- 
stitution, is to form a dramatic library and make a collection of valu- 
able dramatic pictures which shall illustrate the history of the stage, 
particularly in this country. Mr. Booth has announced his intention 
of forming the nucleus of the picture gallery by presenting to the club, 
as soon as it is comfortably fixed in its permanent quarters, his large 
and valuable collection of theatrical portraits, which he has been get- 
ting together for years, at a great expense of time and money, and the 
latest notable addition to which was the collection of the late John E. 
Owens, recently purchased by Mr. Booth. His large dramatic library 
Mr. Booth alse intends to leave to the club, but that will be retained 
for his own use for the present. The Players’ Club will thus begin 
its career with two valuable gifts from Mr. Booth, and others in the 
way of books and pictures are already pledged to it in the future, so 
that it seems destined to accomplish one of the main objects of its or- 
ganization—to found a dramatic library and picture gallery which will 
illustrate the history of the stage—with scarcely any expense to the 
club as a body. 


A “CryprograM” Oprruary.—A careful review of The Great 
Cryptogram, in the London Standard of May 1st, gives Mr. Don- 
nelly’s literary argument the credit of being, though not an original, 
a solid piece of critical work, but to the cipher argument no mercy is 
accorded. One of Mr. Donnelly’s most important root numbers, 523, 
which he professes to have obtained by multiplying certain unnamed 
numbers, cannot have been obtained by multiplying any numbers 
whatever. The cipher on examination proves to be nothing more than 
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a system so flexible and so arbitrarily used that anybody can make any 
story with it that the words in Shakespeare supply. There is just 
show enough of method to deceive those who do not examine details. 
But Mr. Donnelly is the author of his own story, selecting his words 
in the first instance and framing a sort of arithmetical justification for 
them afterward. The story itself is but a tissue of trivialities. 

Finally Mr. Charles Athill Bluemantle, Pursuivant-of-Arms in the 
Heralds’ College, publishes a statement that he has examined the 
original papers relating to the Shakespeare grant of arms. There can, 
he affirms, be no doubt that a patent was assigned to Johan Shake- 
speare, father of the poet, in 1596, which was ratified in a subsequent 
assignment for Arden. There is ample proof that the grantee estab- 
lished the fact that he was of sufficient social position to warrant the 
issue of the patent. This letter is a crushing blow to much of the 
cipher and to all of the theory of Mr. Donnelly’s book. 


THE WARWICKSHIRE FLAVOR IN SHAKESPEARE.—To a dweller 
in Warwickshire many words and allusions in Shakespeare’s plays, 
which might puzzle a southron, are “ familiar as household words.” 
And no more satisfactory answer, it seems to me, can be found to the 
absurd so-called Baconian theory than the local color, the distinctly 
Warwickshire savor that abounds in all Shakespeare’s writings. Jus- 
tice Shallow’s “ leather coats ” out of the orchard are a brown russet 
peculiar to the neighborhood of Stratford. At Cleeve and Littleton 
the “ bitter-sweeting,” about which Romeo and Mercutio bandy words, 
is prized as a cider apple. 

Romeo—Nay, good goose, bite not. 


Mercutio—Thy wit is a very bitter sweeting, it is a most sharp sauce. 
Romeo—And is it not well served unto a sweet goose? 


Again, a Warwickshire friend tells me that a large yellow wild apple, 
tempting to look at, and horribly sour to taste, grows below Edgehill, 
exactly answering to Holofernes’s pedantic description of ‘‘ the pome- 
water, who now hangeth like a jewel in the ear of caelo, the sky, the 
welkin, the heaven ; and anon falleth like a crab on the face of terra, 
the soil, the land, the earth.”-—Love’s Labour’s Lost, IV, ii. Westill 
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hear the children who gather a bunch of wild flowers in the cornfields 
call the little wild pansy “love-in-idleness.”” The boys out bird- 
minding call their scarecrows “ malkins,” or “ mawkin,” as they pro- 
nounce it, and talk ofa hedgehog as an “urchin.” Only last Spring I 
found some of our little village lads making whistles from the hollow 
stalks of the common hemlock, Conium maculatum, and asking what 
they called the plant was answered, “ Thaay be kecks.” The poor lit- 
tle souls never dreamed that they were using the very word which 
Shakespeare put into Burgundy’s mouth in his magnificent description 
of France wasted by war. 


ANOTHER WARWICKSHIRE ToucH.— The reviewer, who in the 
London Times of May 2d summarizes the propositions set forth in 
Mr. Donnelly’s book, and finds they involve too many “ difficulties 
—or incredibilities— to prove anything but the theorist’s “ futile 
research and perverted ingenuity,” opposes, to the assertion that the 
dramatist knows nothing of Warwickshire, the following local 
instance :— 

Shakespeare in the Midsummer-Night’s Dream makes Titania talk of 
dewberries (III, i, 169). Shrewd commentators were sorely exercised over 
the fruit. The dewberry isa large and luscious blackberry, as William 
Howitt found on his visit to Stratford. The name is familiar still to every 


Warwickshire peasant, though we believe it to be quite unknown in 
Hertfordshire. 


WyMan’s Bacon-Shakespeare Bibliography, the only survey of the 
debated ground that can lay claim to completeness, is now in special 
demand. It may be of service to our readers to learn that since dis- 
patching a packet to London last month, only 250 copies are left in 
the original state. This volume, together with its continuations, 
Parts I-VI. in SHaKEsPEARIANA for March, April, and July, 1886; 
April and December 1887; and May 1888, make up a condensed 
consecutive record of the whole controversy, full also of curious side- 
lights upon odd corners of Shakespearian study, and odder methods 
of criticism, and thus, aside from its direct purpose it affords the stu- 
dent matter of peculiar interest. 
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INGERSOLL ON SHAKESPEARE AND THE BiIBLE.—A_ writer, in 
the St. Joseph, Mo., Herald, who signs himself “ Gamma Chi Sigma,” 
quotes from Col. Ingersoll, and makes comment as follows :— 


‘‘Man advances as he develops intellectually. The church teaches obe- 
dience. The man who reads Shakespeare has his intellectual horizon en- 
larged. He begins to think for himself, and he enjoys living ina new 
world. The characters of Shakespeare become his acquaintances. He 
admires the heroes, the philosophers; he laughs with the clowns and he 
almost adores the beautiful women, the pure, loving, and heroic women 
born of Shakespeare’s heart and brain. I believe that the plays of Shake 
speare are the most valuable thing in the possession of the human race, 
No man can read and understand Shakespeare withou® being an intelli- 
gently developed man. IfShakespeare could be as widely circulated as the 
Bible—if all the Bible societies would break the plates they now have and 
print Shakespeare and put Shakespeare in all the languages of the world, 
nothing would so raise the intellectual standard of mankind. Think of 
the different influences on men between reading Deuteronomy, and Hame= 
let and King Lear; between studying Numbers, and The Midsummer 
Night’s Dream; between pondering over the murderous crimes and assas- 
sinations in Judges, and studying The Tempest, or, As You Like It.’’—JIn- 
gersoll. 

Wherefore this war upon the Bible? Must the Bible be banished to 
make room for Shakespeare? Are the two booksincompatible? Do they 
oppose each other so diametrically that one may not read both? Come, 
come, Colonel Ingersoll, do not permit prejudice, which you profess so 
heartily to hate, to lead you into a false position! . . There is no clash 
between Shakespeare and the Bible. The truths of one are the truths of 
the other, but every truth of Shakespeare traced back to its fountain head, 
through the various cycles of time, and eras of civilization, comes from 
that Bible the plates of which Colonel Ingersoll would have broken. 

Itisa legitimate conclusion, that had there been no Bible, there 
had been no Shakespeare, and no nineteenth century civilization to appre- 
ciate Shakespeare, This Bible is not begun and ended with Deuteronomy, 
and Numbers and Judges. If it were so there might be a question raised 
as to its practical utility in this age of the world. But it embraces also, the 
story simply told of the simplest and most unpretentious and yet the great- 
est teacher that has ever spoken to humanity of humanity’s aims and . 
deeds. . . The Bible of to-day is the story of Christ. There are thrown 
about it correlative facts, historical references, and prophetic words bearing 
upon his birth and life and death; but from Genesis to Revelations there 
is the prophetic finger pointing forward, and all subsequent preachers. 
pointing backward to the once central figure, Christ, the Messiah. . . The 
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Christian religion—by which I mean the truths laid down by Christ 
stripped bare from the dogmatic encumbrances of sects and creeds—is the 
one vital spark in the world’s progress. 


JEAN PavuL LavuRENT’s OpHELIA.—M. Laurent’s picture of 
Ophelia is thus described by a Times correspondent : — 


Ophelia stands upright near a tree, in a narrow foot-path, full of stubble 
grass and bits of rock and stones, a most uninviting ramble, all fit for th 
act she seems bent to accomplish, for at her feet is the dark, black stream, 
The figure is Shakespearian in the sense of the reader, not in theatrical or 
dramatic understanding. Her face is neither pretty nor poetical in an 
ordinary way ; she has long blonde hair of a tawny shade; the blue in her 
eye turns to green, with a supernatural, far-off gaze, scarcely of madness 
and certainly not with reason clear. She is thin, and the flesh and the 
ensemble of the figure are melting, vapory, weird-like and haunting. Her 
left hand—beautiful in outline, like the arm—rests gently upon the 
trunk of the tree just the tip end of the fingers, as if a mere shadow of 
support were sufficient to stay the swaying form, which, with all its slen- 
derness, seems to be spurred on and firm in its resolution. The right arm 
is bent upward from the elbow; the fingers of the hand separated and 
raised, as if the last struggle for life might perchance give them impulse 
to clutch and tohold. The dress is fairy-like in color and in delicacy. The 
pale, solemn folds are so transparent, ethereal and diaphanous that you 
want to pick them up and shake them, with a vague terror that they 
might crumple and pulverize in your touch. A black band confines the 
loose garment to the waist, and then, again, it passes down underneath in 
Marguerite fashion. It is well imagined, for it seems to hold the shivery 
plaits, the only safety that prevents the sudden fading of this unearthly 
robe from the phantom-like figure. Ophelia stands out against blue trees 
of the very tint and form of the impressionist’s crude ultramarine blue. 
Why do they here appear possible, not probable, for they are false and 
untrue to the oddest freaks of nature? This is one of the many mysteries 
of amaster hand. In this work of inspiration, the outpour of a moment 
of happy impulse, Laurent has taken no heed of rhyme or reason, rule or 
by-law. For his tree—that wonderful speaking brown old trunk —he 
has left his canvas with just the mere scraping of an odd bit of brown 
- paint; he has even thought better of that, and picked at it with a knife 
— perhaps a pin — scoring it down in high glee and jubilant recklessness, 
And then the palette knife has generously laid on, dabbed down all the 
accumulated waste of days. This all sounds very funny undoubtedly, and 
very startling and quite unworthy perchance, of a master hitherto obedient 
to the instincts of the old school. It is impressionist, but the madness has 
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measure, its boldness has school and mature study to guide the safe senti- 
ment of the artist. A tour de force undoubtedly, but a glorious one, to 
genius akin, if not submissive to traditional, conventional by-law and 
decorum. 

This work, like all the others of Jean Paul Laurent, will be engraved by 


Henri Bulla, a young artist whose repute dates from the engravings of 
Wahlberg’s landscapes. 


How RAcInE WOULD wRITE HAMLET.—What would Racine 
have made of the subject of Hamlet if he, instead of Shakespeare, 
had written the tragedy? This curious literary speculation Mr. 
Jules Lemaitre answers in his “ Impressions de Théatre ” as follows: — 


*T think he would have cut out many things, either by a scruple of 
tragic nobility and dignity, to observe the three unities, or by reason of the 
material disposition of the stage at his time. I think he would have sup- 
pressed the apparition of the spectre, and would have replaced it by a 
dream. He would certainly also have suppressed the players’ scene. 
I do not know whether he would have preserved the madness of Ophelia, 
but Ido not think he would have put it on the stage. Would he have 
retained the simulated madness of Hamlet? I think he would have sup- 
pressed this also, for the sake of clearness. Nor certainly would he have 
retained the duello in the fifth act. Well, then, what? Yes, what? 
He would assuredly have developed the roles of the Queen and of 
Claudius, and would have given them more truth and life. While modi- 
fying profoundly all the exterior part of the drama and maintaining the 
pure elevation of the style, I fancy, he would have conceived the character 
of Hamlet as Shakespeare did, but without putting philosophical flights into 
his mouth, and would have kept him strictiy within the limits of Goethe’s 
future definition, without exceeding, perhaps even without fully filling out, 
these limits. He would doubtless have approached his Hamlet to the 
Orestes of Euripides. His Hamlet would be neither brutal nor ferocious. 
He would merely suggest to Ophelia that he has no longer the right to love 
her, that body and soul he belongs to a great duty. Ophelia would not 
have fallen into the water while tying nosegays; she would perhaps transfix 
herself with the poinard of the Greek princesses. Hamlet would find, to 
assure himself of the guilt of Claudius, some more simple means than a 
representation of the murder of Gonzago—what means I am unable to say. 
He would not treat his mother as does the hero of Shakespeare; he 
would speak to her with tears, would listen to her confession, and bid her 
to be penitent. He would nevertheless retain the weaknesses, the hesita- 
tions, the terrible melancholy of the Fnglish character; it would be the 
same ‘case,’ but clearer. Claudius, I snppose, would be killed in a riot (such a 
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riot as Quinault puts into his fifth act) and before Hamlet had time to act, 
And this dénouement would be told, not played. And this Hamlet would 
give less trouble and make less pother than the Hamlet of the great Will, 
but, here and there, without seeming to do so, he would say profound 
things, and we could find in him, even as in the other, romanticism, pessi- 
mism, and, and all we cared to seek ; only, it would be easier to define its 
character.” 


LAMB ON A SHAKESPEARE ANACHRONISM.—We spoke of Words- 
worth and Coleridge. To my surprise, Lamb asserted the latter to 
be the greater man. He preferred the “ Ancient Mariner” to any- 
thing Wordsworth had written. He thought the latter too apt to 
force his own individual feelings on the reader, instead of, like 
Shakespeare, entering fully into the feelings of others. This, I 
observed, is very much owing to the lyrical character of Wordsworth’s 
poems. And Lamb concluded by expressing high admiration of 
Wordsworth, and especially of the sonnets. . . . Some one speaking 
of Shakespeare, mentioned his anachronism in which Hector speaks of 
Aristotle. “That’s what Johnson referred to,” said Lamb, “when he 
wrote,—‘ And panting Time toils after him in vain!’” 

— Reminiscences of Crabb Robinson. 





